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a tale of the nineteenth céntury. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
continued. 
Thus passed away some weeks, in 
scenes of tears on one side, and re- 


Mr. Donne- 
vaile, piqued at Sophia’s cool, but firm 


proaches on the other. 


rejection, felt that his vanity was at 
stake to conquer her obduracy; and his 
easy pliability of character soon assum- 
ed the tint of areal passion. He won 
upon Sophia’s unpractised heart in the 
cuise of love; and the parties, in con- 
sequence, came at length toa compro- 
mise, that if, in six month’s time So- 
phia found her affections more analo- 
ous to the wishes of her friends, she 
would not longer object to become the 
wife of Mr. Donneraile. 


In order to make the more sure of 
this event, it was privately settled, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens should remain 
with their daughter at the Park dur- 
ing the winter, while lady. Donneraile 
returned to town; for not all the bene- 
fits she expected from the union in 
prospect, could compensate her for the 
hourly trials her taste and patience 
endured, in the loathed society of the 
fippanily vulgar Mrs. Dickens. 


Lord Donneraile lived in terror, lest 
his wife should, in some uncontrolled 
moment of ill-humor, blast all his 
hopes: she herself panted for those 


said to live; and Sophia felt happy to 
enjoy the freedom and fresh air of a 


| found this object in books, 
This arrangement pleased all parties, | 


| country life, with all those innocent 
delights which every unsophisticated 
mind must enjoy, and which, at her 
early age, jt is more particularlynatu- 
ral to derive pleasure from. As tothe 
honest Dickens and his-wife, their van- 
ity was not less flattered by remaining 
at the Park, than their fancies were 
amused by the novelty of the situation. 


No sooner did Sophia find herself 
mistress at the Park, than she hastened 
to fulfil a scheme she had long had in 


| view, which was simply to explore a 


library which for many years had been 
undisturbed by mortal hand. Sophia 
(for she had a mind of no common 
stamp) had soon found, that the empty 
pleasures of a town life could not to her 

fford any charm. When neither the 
intrigues of ambition or of vice gild 
the scene with their delusive colours, 
then does its fascination end with its 
novelty; and the delights which So- 
phia looked forward to, with such 
eager a@ticipation, lost their power to 
please, the instant they were attained. 
As she had, however, an active spirit, 
that could not rest unoccupied, she 
sought for, some object of pursuit to 
fill the vacuum of which she was con- 
scious, and which her mind was not 





calculated to endure, Fortunately she 
‘They 
opened to her never-ending resources 


of amusement,—amusement which sa- 


tiates not, and which, in the hour of 
| depression or of wordly disappoint. | 
| ment, soothes the soul, and restores it | 


pleasures in which alone she might be | 


again to that placid tone which fits it 
| for bearing serenely the trials of this 
| life. 





While Sophia was Susily engaged in 
cleaning and arrangiivg the old library, 
Mr. Donneraile, moi ‘icc and weary 
of what he called that duliestof all dul! 
trades, honorable love, left her pretty 
much alone, for the more enlivening: 
sports of the field, In the library, So- 
phia toiled late and early. No person 
had molested the quiet dignity of its 
folios for many a long year; with hal- 
lowing care she wiped the dust from 
‘heir vellum’ coverings, and having 
} placed them in fair order and array, 
she next took delight in decorating the 
room with flowers, and such furniture 
in it as could add comfort and elegance 
to the sceneof her studies; for stil] a 
woman’s tastes mixed themselves with 
the stronger qualities of her mind, and 
she found inexpressible pleasure in 
observing the white and fratrant flow- 
ers of a favorite jasmine, shed its rich 
blossoms upon the records of ancient 
learning ; having at length completed 
her establishment, she, with a perse- 
verance and ardor that would have 
done honor to any sage, applied dili- 
gently to the improvement of that 
mind whose nature was in itself noble, 
and which brought forth every good 
seed that was implanted in it a bun- 
dred fold, 


Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Dickens 
were far frem participating in their 
daughter’s tranquil state of mind, 
Lord and lady Donneraile seldom 


wrote; but what agitated them most 





was, that nearly three months had 


elapsed since Mr. Donneraile had tak- 


| en leave of them for a few days, and 
| had never been heard of by them since, 
| Old Dickens’s wrath was now roused : 
‘ 








© wrote an angry letter to lord Don- 

neraile, which produced a humble 
temporising one from his lordship, and 
in the mean time some trivial circum- 
stances altered the face of affairs. 


Sophia was sitting one day at ther 
reading desk, deeply absorbed in a 
ponderous folio, whose reverendaspect 
contrasted finely with her frail form.— 
As she leant one hand against a pale 
Chinese rose tree that still bloomed in 
her chamber in defiance of the season, 
its delicate flowers shaded her bent 
brow, and seemed like the image of 
youthful pleasure pining in jealousy to 
behold science engaging one, whose 
tender years, whose form, whose at- 
tractive loveliness seemed fitter to be- 
come its own peculiar votary. To Mr. 
Donneraile, however, who slowly and 
unperceived entered the apartment, 
this object appeared in a very different 
point of view. The rapt attention of 
her beautiful features, the calm tran- 
quillity of her attitude, the thought- 





ful and dignified serenity which was | 


diffused over her whole person, was at 
once a.novel and interesting spectacle. 
A thousand images presented them- 
selyes to his fancy in an instant, but as 
self was the real object of his earliest 
and latest care, the idea of feeling vain 
~f the being who might soon become 
his property, was the ground-work of 
these new emotions. 


Mr. Donneraile stood many mo- 
ments in silent contemplation, when 
some slight motion that he involunta- 
rily made, caused Sophia to look up, 
and the unaffected confusion which 
suffused her cheeks with blushes, gave 
an interest to her appearance that 
communicated itself to the senses of 
the admiring Donneraile, and surpass- 
ed any which he had experienced for 
many a tedious day. 


Ife addressed her with more respect 
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and less confidence than he had ever | 
done: the change was felt by Sophia, 
who had a heart to feel,and an intel- 
lect to discriminate between the hom- 
age which confers honor and that 
which reflects disgrace. 


Mr. Donneraile was in fact a very 
different person from the one he 
effected to be; his passions were im- 
petuous, anda habit of self-indulgence 
had rendered them more so: but his 
mind was not devoid of brilliant en- 
dowments, nor was it deficient in cul- 
ture. In order to be fashionable, he 
concealed these superfluous qualities, 
under an assumed air of absent indif- 
ference, which levelled him with all 
the insipid loungers of the day, and ob- 
scured those mental graces which ne- 
vertheless at times he knew well 
to avail himself of. Now, to his infinte 
surprise, when he had least expectec 
to derive benefit or pleasure from these 
acquirements, he found himself in- 
debted to them for success. 


Mr. Donneraile pursued this new 
route to matrimony with ardor, he di- 
rected the desultory researches of his 
fair pupil, who became in a short time 
the disciple of love as well as of study, 
and without losing one feminine at- 
traction, laid the solid foundation of a 
noble and independent character. 





CHAPTER V. 
The elopement. 


At the end of a twelvemonth from 
the time of the meeting in the library, 
Miss Dickens became the wife of Mr. 
Donneraile. She loved the world, and 
the splendor which her own riches 
procured, only enough to make her 
take double delight in the country ; 
and enjoyed the admiration she excit- 








ed with as moderate a share of gratifi- 








ed vanity, as it is perhaps in human 
nature to indulge. Courted, fete’d by 
all, loved most by those who knew her 
best, happy in herself, and in every ad- 
ventitious circumstance, one blessing 
yet remained unobtained, one desired 
good, she had yet to sigh for—a child— 
a being im whom to prolong her own ; 
a being to unite in still firmer bonds 
the union she yet believed required, 
no link of affection to strengthen it, 
though affection required the additionat 
tie. The boon by heaven was granted. 
Her new-born son was pronounced by 
ali the old wowen to be the loveliest 
child that ever was seen; and as she 
fondly pressed it to her bosom, she 
offered up a prayer that it might at 
least be the happiest. 


Mrs, Donneraile was now at the 
summit of her earthly hopes: Alas! 
for those who with her can say so: 
the nature of humanity is such, that 
when the cup is plentcously filled it 
runs over; let it be rather sparingly 
supplied with the good things of the 
world, and content replenish it with 
never failing nectareous juice. As she 
recovered from her confinement, she 
gradually observed her husband’s spir- 
its decline ; but having once mention- 
ed this to him, and entreated that he 
would confide his cares toher, and fin- 
ding that for the first time her tender- 
ness seemed obtrusive, she had with 
patient meekness pursued a different 
line of conduet. Vainly did she en- 
deavour to account for the alteration 
in Mr. Donneraile’s manner towards 
her; incapable of suspicion, because 
she was herself incapable of deceit, 
and she had only as yet seen the world 
through the brightest medium; she 
never fancied that another had sup- 
planted her in her husband’s heart, or 
that the sanctity of marriage could be 
violated. Mrs. Donneraile had not li- 





ved above two years in the circles of 














ton—what then could occasion this 
cloud ?—perhaps some loss at play, for 
that was an evil she was acquainted 
with. The thought was followed, nay, 
almost accompanied by pleasure, for 
she could remedy it ; is there a purer 
throb of delight than that which the 
heart owns in its feeling that it can 
communicate it to a beloved object? 
to be continued. 
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Bi0GkA! HY, 


CuarLotre Corpe, was born in 
the department of Calvados in France, 
about the year 1774. During a part 
of the French Revolution, she had 
been in habits of confidence with ma- 
ny of the deputies of the legislature, 
and her spirit was animated with the 
greatest devotion to the cause of lib- 
erty and of her country. 


The factions, which prevailed in the 
convention, had excited: her abhor- 
rence, and amongst those whom she 
neld most odious, was the infamous 
Marat, whose sanguinary proscrip- 
tions, denunciations and: maxims, had 
tilled her soul with a determined reso- 
tution for his destruction. She accor- 
dingly left her native home in the be- 
ginning of July 1793, with an express 
determination of assassinating him, 
which she effected on the evening of 
the day following, after conversing 
with him on some political topics, by 
stabbing him to the heart with a dag- 


ger. 


Having perpetrated this deed, she 
walked out of the house with the most 
perfect composure, and was soon after 
arrested. When brought before a ma- 
gistrate, she looked on him with a 
smile of the most indignant and con- 
temptuous mockery, and declared, that 
she gloried in releasing her country 
from a monster; that she had fixed 
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her mind on his death, as necessary 
to its salvation ; that there were oth- 
ers, who should also perish, had she 
the power, but as she knew she could 
sacrifice but one, she was determined 
to begin with the most execrable of 
them all. She evenspoke at large in 
justification of. the deed, as necessary 
to the honor and happiness of her coun- 
try, and glorious. to herself, that it 
was due to justice to rid the world: of 


‘a sanguinary. monster, whose doctrines 
-were framed for indiscriminate des- 
‘truction, and who was already con- 


demned by the public opinion. 


Her deportment, during her trial, 
was modest and dignified. There was 
so engaging a softness in her counten- 
ance, that it was difficult to conceive 


with sufficient intrepidity to perpetrate 
such a deed, or to sustain herseif with 
so great collection on the verge of 
death. She heard her sentence *pro- 
nounced with attention and compesure, 
and left the court with the greatest 
serenity, to prepare for the last seene. 
When on the scaffold, she behaved 
with tlie same fortitude, which she 
had uniformly displayed from the com- 
mencement of this extraordinary trans- 
action As the executioner was at- 
tempting te tic her feetto the plank, 
she resisted from an apprehension 
that he meant to insalther; but upon 
ha: explaining himself, she submitted 
witli a smile; and her head was imme- 
diately after severed from her body.— 
The author, from whom we have ab- 
stracted this article, speaks of her con. 
duct, in terms-of the highest applause. 
For our part, though we are inclined 
to believe, that she performed a ser- 
vice to her country, by ridding it of-a 
detestable monster, yet we can, by no 
means, approve of the means by which 
she accomplished it, for we shall ever 





consider assassination as acrime of the 


how she could have armed herself | 





deepest hue; and we conceive it to be 
still more horrid, when perpetrated 
by the delicate hand of a female. 
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For the Olio. 


ORIGIN OF SIN. 


The origin of sin, among christians 
in. general, has been very easily ac- 
counted for; but in a way, I must 
confess, that never gav@me any satis- 
faction, since I came to think for my- 
self on subjects of this nature. <A. 
short chimerical story from the bard 
Milton, has given perfect. satisfaction 
to millions, respecting the introduc- 
tion of moral evil into the moral sys- 
tem.which we occupy. The substance 
of the account is: Sometime before 
the creation of man, the Almighty 
created multitudes of spiritual beings, 
called angels :. some of these creatures 
of God were. much higher in dignity 
and authority than others, but all per- 
fectly destitute of sin, or moral turpi- 
tude. One dignified above all the 
rest, stood Prime Minister of the Al- 
mighty, clothed with the highest mis- 
sive power, and clad with garments of 
primeval light ; obsequious to nothing 
but the high behest of his Creator, he 
discharged the. functions of his office 
with a promptitude and dignity, suited 
to the eminency of his station, and ta 
the admiratior of celestial millions.—«. 
But when it pleased Jehovah to reveal 
the brightness of his glory and the 
image of the Godhead in humanity, 
he gave forth the command, Psaim 
97. 7. “Worship him, all ye gods,” 
and Heb. 1. 6. “ And again, when he 
bringeth the first begotten into the 
world, he saith, and let ali the angels 
of Ged worship him.” Lucifer, son 
of the Morning, (as Christians have 
called him) surprised at the idea of 
worshiping any being but God him- 





self looked on the Son with ineffable 


























































































disdain, and in a moment grew indig- 
nant, brushed his strongest pinions, 
and waved his wings for the throne of 
God, challenged supremacy with the 
Almighty, and cast his eye to the sides 
of the north as a suitable place to ¢s- 
tablish his empire. Legions of spir- 
its followed this chief inrebellion, and 
formed a dangerous party, in the king- 
The ‘Son of 
God was invested with full power as 
Generalissima of Heaven, to com- 
mand the remaining forces against the 


dom of the Almighty. 


common enemy. And, in short, after 
many gricvous battles between armies 
of contending spirits where life could 
not, in the least, be exposed, Lucifer 
and his party were driven out of Hea- 
ven, leaving in it peace, though in a 
great measure depopulated | God hav- 
ing created the earth, and placed the 
first man and woman ina most happy 
situation of innocence and moral puri- 
ty, Without the smallest appetite for 
sin, cr propensity to evil, the arch A-, 
postate enviously looked from his fie- 
ry prison, to which he was consigned 





by the command of the ..lmighty, and | 


beholding men placed in so happy a | 


situation, and in a capacity to increase 
to infinite multitudes, by which the 
kingdom of Heaven would be enlar- 
ged, was determined to crop this tree 
in the bud. He, therefore, turns into 
asetpent, goes tothe woman and be- 
euiles her, gets her to eat of a fruit 
which God had forbidden by which 
means he introduced sin into our sys- 
D, I, 


tem. Yours, 


lo be continued. 


Our pleasures are destroyed by the 
most Uifling things—-and may be com- 
pared to beds of flowers, amongst 
which some will undeubtedly be crush 
cd; and one crushed flower is suffici- 
ent to disquiet us, 





THE COSSACKS. 


‘The people ealled Cossacks, ere often men- 


tioned in the present war in the North of 


Europe, and form a prominent feature in 
the composition of the Russian army.— 
‘The following is from the Baron de Man- 
stein’s Memoirs of Russia, from the year 
1727 to 4744, which were translated into 
English from the original manuseript by 
the celebrated David Hume. 
was a German 


‘The author 
by. birth, served many 
years in the armies of Russia, and dieda 
geueral officer in the Prussian service — 
Mr. Hume speaks of him with great res- 
pect. 
COSSACKS OF THE UKRAIN, 
There are several tribes of the Cos- 
sacks; the most known are those of 
the Don, the Zaporavian Cossacks, 
aud those of the Ukrain. ‘These last 
inhabit the Ukrain, which is also cal- 
led Mala Russia, or Little Russia, and 
is unquestionably one of the finest 
countries in Europe. One half of it 
belongs to the Emperor of Russia, the 
other to Poland. ‘Ihe Borysthenes or 
Duieper divides this country into two 
parts, forming at the same time the 
respective frontiers of the Russians 
and Poles. ‘The Cossacks of Ukrain 
were once a free nation, descended 
irom the same race with the Poles; 
but as to their religion, they followed 
the Greek Church. When these peo- 
ple were united, they could bring 
150,000 men into the field. They were 
long under the protection of the Re- 
public of Poland, and did it great ser- 
vice in its wars against the ‘lurks; 
but the Poles attempting to treat them 
like slaves, they revolted about a hun- 
dred years ago, under,the conduct ot 
the Hettman Chelmninski, who put 
himself under the protection of the 
Turks. Some years after the deah of 
Chelmuinskl, the successor, Doros= 
chonko, gave himself and country up 
to Russia. This brought on.a war, 











which terminated in the destruction of 
the town of Czigrin, at that time the 
capital of Ukrain. This happened in 
the year 1074. Forthe first years en- 
suing they preserved all their privile- 
ges, and were governed by a Prince 
whom they chose among themselves. 
But the Hettman Mazeppa having ta- 
ken the part of Charics XII. King of 
Sweden, Peter 1. reduced this restless 
people to an inability of ever striving 
to shake off the yoke of Kussia. At 
present they have no longer any priyj- 
leges, and are looked upon in the 
light of a conquered people. ‘Their 
last Hettman, Apostel, dying in 1734, 
they were not left at liberty to choose 
another, and are actually now govern- 
ed by a Russian Regency, which re- 
sides at Glouchow.* They can abso- 
lutely bring 22,000 men into the field 
They served in the Russian armies du- 
ring the last war against the Turks, 
without having been good for any thing 
but toaugment the number of troops. 
lt is not without reason believed that 
their prestine valor is totaily extinct. 
In the last campaign they did scarce 
any other service than that of bringing 
wagygons of provisions to the army. 


THE ZAPORAVIAN COSSACKS 

Inhabit the islands of the Borysthenes, 
and a small tract of country on the side 
of Crimea, beyond the cataracts. They 
are a collection of all nations, mosily 
however of Poles, of Russians, and of 
the Ukrain Cossacks.— They were for- 
merly, sometimes under the protec- 
tion ofthe Turks or Tartars of Crimea, 
sometimes under that of Russia. if I 





* These Memoirs were writien before ihe 
Empress Slizabeth restored to the inhabi- 
tants of the Ukrain a great. part of heir 
ancien. privileges. She gave them, at the 
same ‘ime, the liberty of choosing a new 
Hei.man ; the choice tell on Ririlla Rasch- 
mowsky, brother of her Siajesiy’s favorite ; 
and in TT5i we wen to the Ukrain to take 
possession of thar regency. 

















am not mistaken, it. was since the year 
1734, that they resumed their submis- 
sion to Russia, having formerly been 
attached to the ‘lurks, since the Ume 
of Charles X11.’s retreat to Bender. 
Their general, or chief £ requb- 
lic, has the appellation . Roschowy 
Hettman.—They choose him among 
themselves, and for so long a time as 
Pleases them, they pay him a blind 
obedience ; but the moment they are 
discontented with him, he is deposed, 
without farther ceremony, and another 
chosenin his place. It is however, 
requisite, since their submission to 
Russia, that their election should be 


always confirmed by the regency of 


Glouchow; nor is it all improbable 
that their principal motive for chang- 
ing so often their Roschowy is, that it 


{ 





is customary for the court to make, on | 


this occasion, a present of seven thou- 
sand rubles to the new Roschowy, 
who commonly distributes the money 
among the principal Cossacks, to at- 
tach them to his interest ; but very of- 
ten they do not let him keep his post 
above a few months, when he is de- 
graded, and becomes again only a pri- 
vate Cossack, Many of them have 
even been massacred,without any other 
reason but for haying incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the multitude, 


In eth time of war the court pays 
them pensions, and furnishes them 
They 
have but one secretary, or rather wri- 
ter, who dares send or receive letters; 
if any other was to hold the least cor- 


provisions for the campaign. 


respondence, he would be put to death 
without mercy, were it even the Ko- 
schowy himself, But in case of any 
letter coming, it is carried tothe se- 
cretary, who reads it in presence of 
the Eiders. The number of troops 
they can bring into the ficid is not fix 
ed In the jast war against the Lurks, 
8 thousand of their horses served in 





the Russian armies ; but, on a stretch, 
with their best efforts, they could 
raise 12 or 15,000. Their customs are 
singular. No Zaporavian Cossack is 
allowed to be married within the pre- 
cincts of their territery. If he is mar- 
ried, his wife must live in some ncigh- 
bouring country, whither he resorts to 
her from time to time; and even this 
intercourse must be without the know- 
ledge of the Elders; but every one 
may quit this society when it no longer 
pleases him, and that without acquain- 
ting any one. Another may come and 
have his name enrolled, without any 
other ceremony than that of declaring 
that he will conform to their customs, 
and submit to their laws. Itis for this 
reason that they can never precisely 
ascertain the number of their forces, 
They are divided into different cham- 
bers or comfadeships; and all who are 
present at their capital are obliged to 
dine and sup in their public halls or 
refectories.—IThey do not even suffer 
women to remain at any stranger's that 
should come among them, nor do they 
permit strangers to bring any of that 
sex intothe country. While the Rus- 
sians were at war with the Turks, the 
Zaporavians had received a garrison of 
regular troops into their capital. which 
is nothing more than a retrenched vil- 
lage, called Setz. The lieut. colonel 
Glebow, who commanded these troops, 
being unapprised of their custom, had 
sent for his wife to come to him, No 
sooner was she arrived, than all the 
Cossacks, having assembled for that 
purpose, surrounded the commanding 
officer’s house, and demanded what 
women there were in it to be delivered 
to them, that they might each have 
their share. Glebow hada good deal 
of difficulty to appease them, nor could 
he effect it without sacrificing to them 
some cusks of brandy, He was, how- 
ever, obliged to. send away ‘his lady, 














for fear of a fresh insult.—Their mar 
ner of punishing is as singular as thei: 
manner of living. They are great 
thieves and robbers; but if any one 
should offer to steal the least thing 
from his comrade, he is tied to a post 
in the most public place of the town: 
a bottle of brandy, a loaf of bread, and 
anumber of sticks, are set by his side, 
when every one that passes has r right 
to give him as many blows as he 
pleases, after which he may give the 
wretch the refreshmentof some brandy, 
anda morsel of bread. ‘the sufferer, 
at the discretion of the judges, remains 
thus tied to the post a whole night 
and day, and often five 
twenty-four hours. 


times 
After which, if 
he has the good luck to survive the 
blows, he is received anew into the 
society. The whole republic is mere- 
ly mace up of thieves and vagabonds, 
who subsists on nothing but rapine, 
both in peace and war, The Haida- 
macks, who infest Poland, are no o- 
ther than these Zaporavian Cossacks. 
The court of Russia cannot hinder 
their continual excursions ; nay, it is 
even obliged to keep measures with 
them for fear of their changing sides, 


THE COSSACKS OF THE DON 
Inhabit that tract, which is between 
the river Don, the same with the an- 
cient Tanais, and the Donwitz, or Lit- 
ue Don. They possess a very guod 
country, several pretty towns, and large 
villages, Their capital is called Czer- 
kaskoi. They are originally, by de- 
scent, all Russian peasants, to whom 
the yoke of their masters having proved 
unsufferable, they, little by little, took 
refuge in this country, where they 
formed a Commonwealth. In process 
of time they voluntarily put themselves 
tinder the protection of the Russian 
empire, and they are treated. with 
vYeat gentleness and moderation, — 
They are excellent soldiers, and can 




































bring 15,000 men into the field. The 
Russians draw great service fromthem 
against the ‘Turks, and Tartars, of Cu- 
Their general, or chief of their 
vepublic, is stiled Voiskowy Attaman. 
He is chosen by themselves from a- 
mong the principal officers of their 
nation, but he must be confirmed by 
the court. 


ban. 





—y | 

We find in the sixth number of 
“ The Archives of Geography, Statis- 
tics, and Cosmography,” published 
periodically at Vienna by M. de Lich- | 
tenstern, some remarks on the state 
and composition of the Russian army. 
By this it appears, thatin the year 1810 
the whole military force of the empire | 
amounted to six hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and fif- 


teen soldiers of every description, viz. 
fifteen thousand and two hundred im- 


perial guards, four hundred and twen- 
ty-two thousand eight hundred and 











cighty-two troops of the line of the | 


various corps, eighty-four thousand 
three hundred in garrison, eleven hun- 
dred and thirteen engineers, thirteen 
thousand nine hundred and twenty in- 
valids, and one hundred thousand irre- 
gulars. This vast body is marshalled 
into twenty-five divisions. 





In the same journal is an estimate of 
the extent and population of each of 
the European states at the commence- 
ment of the year 1811. The result of 
the author’s calculation makes Europe 
contain four hundred and sixty eight 
thousand six hundred and twenty-se- 
ven square miles, and two hundred and 


nine millions two hundred and twenty- 


eight thousand five hundred souls. 
a: 
ANECDOTE. 


Dr. Linegar, titular archbishop of 
Dublin about thirty years since, was a 
man of lively parts, and very commu- 
nicative; he happened in a large mix- 
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ed company to be introduced to Mr. 
Swan, a gentleman of a cynical turn, 
whose practice it was, to attempt to 
raise a laugh at the expence of some 
one in the company; they sat near 
each other at table, where the Doctor 
engaged attention by his sprightly 
manner; Mr. Swan, to silence him, 
addressed him, Mr, —--——-~ I forget 
your name; Linegar, replied the Doc- 
tor. I ask your pardon; I have the 
misfortune scarce ever to recollect 
names, you'll not be offended, if in 
the course of conversation I shoulg 
name Doctor Vinegar. O, not at all, 
replied the Doctor; Ihave the same 
defect, & itis probable, though I now 
name you Swan, I shall by-and-by 
think youa Goose, The laugh was 
effectually turned against the Cynic, 
who never attempted a second sarcasm 
that evening, and went away as soon.as 
he decently could. 





For the Olic. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
To-day the sun with cloudless ray 
Beams joy and happiness around ; 
To-morrow winds tempestuous play, 
And sleet adorns the frozen ground ; 
Such is the doom to us assign’d, 
Such are the changes of the mind. 


To-day the genial zephyrs breathe 
The fragrance of the opening year ; 
To-morrow sees the barren heath, 
And vegeiation disappear. 
Such is the fate of human kind, 
Such are the changes of the mind. 


To-day the sun of pleasure smiles— 
Youth joy and beauty deck the scenes ; 
The magic wand of Hope beguiles, 
And not a dark cloud intervenes. 
Such is the view to youth assign’d ; 
Such the delusions of the mind. 








To-morrow disappointment lowers, 
Cares canker gnaws the aching breast, 
Regret each passing moment sours, 
Or sorrow rears her gorgon crest. 
Such is ‘he doom to us assign’d ; 
Such are the changes of the mind. 








| 
| 
| 





To-day deceitful Fortune wears 
The gladd’ning smile of joy and peace ; 
We seek not sorrow’s hidden snares, 
That soon may bid our pleasure’s cease, 
Our prospecis fair and unconfin’d 
Yield sweet conientment to the mind. 


To-morrow weaps another face, 

And dark’ning clouds obscure the view ; 
In vain the past scenes we reirace, 
Or strive the future to pursue. 

But dreary are the thoughts assign’d 
To occupy the gloonty mind. 


To-day, then Je: us all prepare 
For what to-morrow may produce; 
To-morrow be our chiefesi care 
To put each hour io proper use.. 
Move in the sphere by heaven design’d, 
And regulate the wand’ring mind. 
MARIA. 


———— 


FOR THE OLIO. 
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Or seeing a young man take leave of his sister te 


cross the sea. 


O, how sad the hour of parting ! 
Strong the fond fraternal tie ; 

Tears of fond affection starting, 
And the bosom rending sigh. 


The streaming eye, the look evasive, 
Told the parting mourners dear, 

And in silence, most expressive, 
Bade adieu, and dropt a tear. 


Thinking on the storm that rages 
On the the rough Atlantic main, 

Something in my breast presages 
That we ne’er shall meet again. 


Fare you well, my only treasure ! 
Ah, no time of meeting near; 

Recollecting former pleasure, 
How it swells the parting tear. 


That heaven may bless with resignation, 
And supply a brother’s love, 

True affection’s dear petition 
fupplicates the throne above. 


Where the author of our nature 
Notes tbe bitter throb severe, 

Full of pity for each creature, 
He will wipe the falling tear. 








MARIA, 
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A billis before the House of Re- | 


presentatives of the United States for 
compensating the officers and crew of 
the frigate Constitution, for their in- 
trepidity and. skill. The blank has 
been filled with 50,000 dollars for each 
victory—it has passed toa third read- 


ing, and will, in all probability become | 


a law. 

Letters received this morning from 
Norfolk, dated on Saturday last, state 
that during the snow storm, accompa- 


nied with a severe gale of wind, on | 


Friday night, the British frigates in 
Lynnhaven Bay were driven from 
their moorings, and that.two of them 
were driven on shore. — 


The British ship Volunteer, of $80 
tons, mounting 12 guns, laden with 
dry goods, salt, 40 tons of sheet and 
40 tons of pig copper, valued at 150,000 
dollars, arrived at Portsmouth, prize 
to the U. S. frigate Chesapeake. 


A letter from an officer at Buffaloe, 
dated 28th January, states—“ That en 
the 22d inst. ensign M. Fell, and some 
more of us were preparing to shoot at 
a target, his pistol accidently went off 
and discharged its contents immedi- 
ately above the right eye, he survived 
the wound for four hours when he 
expired.” 


We understand, says a Boston pa- 
per, that lieut. gen. Hyslop, taken in 
the Java, presented commodore Bain- 
bridge with a very elegant sword on 
parting with him, asa compliment for 
his magnanimity and humanity towards 
the prisoners. 











From a more particular account of 


‘the defeat of general Winchester, | 


| drawn up by an American officer who | 


| was in the engagement, and published 


in the Albany Register, it appears that 
‘the whole force of gen. Winchester 
| amounted to 700 men, and were en. 
| camped upon the last bank of theriver 
| Raisin. ‘fhe enemy’s force consisted 
| of 300 regulars, 400 militia, and 1100 
| Indians, The attack was made in front, 
| the regulars in the centre, militia and 
| Indians on the left wing, and Indians 
on the right. Our loss in killed and 
missing is about 260. The loss of the 


enemy not ascertained. 


officers, and about 450 privates, have 
| arrived at Niagara on parole. 


A ruby nosed devotee of. Bacchus, 
when reproved for the heinous sin of 
| drunkenness, justified himself by quot- 
ing from Goldsmith, “ that virtue con- 
sists not in NEVER FALLING, but in 
RISING every time we FALL.” 





Were the two sexes to appear al- 
ways in their own faces, one might 
guess at the movements «within, by the 
motions without. But as the majority 
put on faces, as well as clothes, for 
public view ; it is therefore, with the 
majority, a difficult matter to be well 
acquainted. 


— -- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


For the accommodation of correspondents 
in the lower part of the city, a letter-box 
is placed in the window of the Book and Sta- 
tionary store of R. Johnson, corner of Maid- 
en-lane and Nassau-sireet. 

Several communications unavoidably omit- 
ted, will be attended to in our next. 

“LL” is received, but cannot appear in 
the Olio in its present form. It wants cor- 
rection. 














Gen. Winchester, with some of his | 








MARRIED. 


On the 22d inst. by the Rey. Dr. Miller, 
Mr. Herman Le Roy, Junr. to Miss Julix 
Edgar, youngest daughter of Wm. Edgar, 
Esq. all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 22d inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. Thomas M‘Crum, 
formerly of Ireland, to Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, formerly of Wales. 

On faturday evening, 22d inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. John Dean, to Miss 
Ann Wheeler Halliday, both of this city. 


At Bushwick, by the Rev. Mr: Bassett, 


Mr. John Ryerson, of Brooklyn, to Miss 
Eleanor Van Cott, of the former place. 


i 


DIED. 


On the 19th inst. Mr. Joseph Skidmore, in 
the 35th year of his age. 

At Sacket’s Harbour, on the 6th inst. o! 
the typhus fever, much lamented by his 
friends and brother officers, Joshua Prime, 
lieutenant in the U. States’ marine corps. 


On Thursday morning, Mr. Edward Wat- 
keys, after a short but severe illness of 8 


days, which be bore with christian fortitwle, 


aged 73 years. 

On the 22d inst. of a lingering illness, Mr. 
Abraham A. Hart, in the 25th year of his 
age. 

On Tuesday last, after a short but severe 
illness, Mr. Thomas Gardner, aged 63 years, 
a revolutionary soldier. 

On Wednesday morning, after a lingering 
illness, Mrs. Margery Gilchrist, aged 49 
years, wife of Robert Gilchrist. 

In April, 1812, at New-Orleans, John B. 
Treat, Esq. On the 5th of January, 1513, 
at the same place, Samuel Treat, Esq. form- 
erly of the state of Massachusetts—brothers . 

On Friday afternoon, in the 55th year of 
his age, Mr. Samuel De Groodt. 


—— 2; oe 


What persons are by starts, they are 
by nature. You see them, at such 


times, off their guard. Habit may re- 
strain vice, and virtue may be obscured 
by passion——but intervals best dis- 
cover the man. 
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YOR THE OLIJO. 


On the marriage of Claud Alexander, Esq. of 
Ballochmyle, to Miss Bleonora Maxwell. 


One day at Olympus, Jove angrily said, 
“Go, Hermes,—he quick do you see,— 
Bid all the immortals with speed here repair, 

T? attend the celestial ievee.” 
The gods and the goddesses quickty con- 
vend, 
Jove mounted his radiant throne, 
Says he, “ET have summon’d wou all here to- 
day 


An intricate case to make known. 


** Long time I’ve been troubled with noise 
from the earth, 
7Bout elopements, divorces and strife ; 
That constantly happen, I cannot tell why, 
*Y wixt creatures call’d husband and wile. 


** Some centuries ago, as I well recollect, 
But now these blest ages are gone, 

When Hymen had join’d a fond happy fair, 
That pair was still after deem’d one. 


‘Their friendships, aversions and wishes 
were one, 
One mind seem’d to actuate both— 
Klopements, divorcements, were terms quite 
unknown, 
And to quarrel they’d been very loath. 


‘* But now such contention possesses each 
pair, 
Such different views they pursue, 
Che wife is no longer a bone of his bone, 
But forms an identical two. 


‘Dve try’d every method to find out the 
cause, 
But abortive my schemes always prove ; 
so Venus arise—your opinion let’s hear, 
As you are the great queen of love.” 


The Cyprian goddess obey’d—and thus 
spoke : 
‘“* Great ruler of gods and of men, 
the case is so obvious, at least so to me, 
That the reason I'll quickly explain. 


** The marriages commonly now upen earth, 
Are bargains, not matches of love, 
rom the prince to the peasant, it’s mostly 
the case, 
’Tis riches they only approve. 
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“Their vows are all offer’d at Mammon’s | Each deity call’d them a matehless pair ; 


dvead shrine, 
While love’s sacred altar’s despis’d, 
So I think there’s no need of a further dis- 
pute 


On the subject that you have premis’d.” 


Minerva was eall’d her opinion to give ; 
She arose, and the throne thus address’d: 
‘* By your leave, mighty sire, Pll make some 
comment 


On what Venus has lately express’d. 


“What she has assign’d, is too ofien the 
cause, 
Why most marriages unhappy prove, 
And yet Pve known many unions prove so, 


That were really deem’d matches of love. 


“ But that love was not founded on viriue’s 


firm base, 
But on mutual charms which decay ; 
So as soon as possession the senses has 
cloy’d, 
Then love quickly fled far away. 


‘The man who would wish to be bless’d in 
a wife, 
Must let prudence direct in the choice ; 
Take virtue, good nature and sense for her 
dower, 
And then he’ll have cause to rejoice. 


‘To prove my assertion, behold my blest 
pair! 
Whom Hymen has join’d heart and hand, 
I long have foreseen they a pattern would 
prove 
To a vicious, degenerate land.” 
“Pray, who is the nymph that you mean,” 
said great Jove, 
“¢ Who others so much doth excel ?” 
“ By Styx,” cri’d sly Cupid, “ Pll wager my 
bow, 
Tis my Nelly of charming Springkell. 


“ The same said Minerva, my favorite fair, 
Whose guardian I ever have been; 

Her wit is thought little inferior to mine, 
Or her charms to the bright Cyprian queen. 


“Where found you a swain for to equal such 
worth ?” 
Said Jove—“ Not in Scotia’s fair isle ;” 
“ Yes, indeed,” said Minerva, “ I ceriainly 
did, 
I found him at fair Ballochmyle.” 





Said Jove, “ £ pronounce here their doom. 

? 

Long she shall continue the loveliest bride ; 
Alexander the happiest bridegroom.” 


Jove call’d for some nectar, and push’d it 
abou’, 
Each celestial began for to smile ; 
Their toast was long life, love and joy to the 
pair, 
That is gone to the fair Ballochmyle. 
Ww. 


Genuine affection is the lot of afew; 
it requires too many qualities to be 
general. It demands too much con- 
stancy forthe volatile, too much re- 
strain for the turbulent, too much del- 
jcacy for the simple, too much ethusi- 
asm for the cold and icy, too much ac- 
tivity for the indolent, tco much desire 
for the philosopher, too much self 
denial for the libertine. 





It is better ¥6 lose a. friend by toa 
great frankness, than to have the mean- 
ness to deceive in order to please him. 

Genuine love demandsa considera- 
ble degree of elevation and energy of 
soul; generosity, sensibility, and recti- 
tude of heart: a warm imagination and 
inviolate attachment to the principles 
of virtue and honour. It cannot exist 
in the bosom of luxury and pleasures, 
in the midst of tumult, and the dis- 
tractions of numerous and polite as- 
semblies. It requires simplicity of 
manners, and retired life. 
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